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Foreword 



Web Social Media, Politics, and Civism 

Ever since O’Reilly used the expression web 2.0 in a 2005 conference, amplified 
attention has been paid to it in many aspects of society, organizations, and individ- 
uals. First conceptions on Web social media followed the cyber optimism that 
characterized the studies about the Internet in the 1990s. Studies emphasized the 
power of the technology and its capacity to overcome physical, economic, political, 
social, and individual obstacles (Curran et al. 2012). 

Web social media have become an integral part of contemporary society and 
discourse. Arguments stated that they support the human need for social interaction, 
using Web-based technologies to transform broadcast media monologues (one to 
many) into social media dialogues (many to many). 

There are Web social media solutions to just about every need, and they are 
designed to be disseminated through social interaction; they were created using 
highly accessible and scalable publishing techniques. Web social media support a 
sort of knowledge and information “democratization,” transforming people from 
content consumers into content producers, or “producers ” . 

In the digital context, the individuals can be active, and they can produce and 
manipulate contents in an easy and quick way. Consequently, they stop being 
dependent on info-communication hierarchy, assuming the control over the con- 
tents that interest them. As producers of online contents, the active participants 
become, consequently, leaders of opinion and creators of noise and buzz, that is, of 
word of mouth. 

The possibility of the user to contribute to web-content development, rate, 
collaboration, and distribution, as well as to customize Web applications, defines 
“participative web” and user empowerment. For instance, the effective participa- 
tion of common Web users gives place to user-generated content (or user-created 
content), that is, to content made publicly available over the Web, created outside 
professional routines and practices, using a variable amount of creativity, and 
shared among Internet users at an increasing speed thanks to broadband availability. 
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Users that generate content are motivated by factors that include peer interrelation, 
the pursuit of fame, notoriety, and self-expression. As a consequence, the Web can 
be seen as an open platform, enriching diversity of opinion and the free flow of 
information that otherwise would not be available to citizens. 

In sum, social media tools can take various forms (more or less sophisticated) 
and fulfill various needs, which may have existed previously or may not. Never- 
theless, the use of the expression “social media” is nowadays associated to Web 
technology due to its following main characteristics: social media tools are gener- 
ally available to anyone at little or no cost; they are tools that enable anyone (even 
private individuals) to publish or access information — audience fragmentation; 
they have the capability to reach small or large audiences; they are user-friendly, 
i.e., anyone can operate the means of production; they are real time, i.e., they are 
capable of virtually instantaneous responses and only the participants determine 
any delay in response; they exhibit liquidity, i.e., social media can be altered almost 
instantaneously by comments or editing. 

Yet, it is important to stress that the produced content has been for own 
consumption, since Web social media users have been more keen to create popular 
culture-oriented and everyday life-oriented content. As such, producers’ content 
production has been mostly part of a context of consumption (Jonsson and 
Ornebring 2011). 

Optimism around Web social media must be moderate. Since this optimism 
surrounds the potential of the technology, dazzling the role played by human beings 
with motivations, pre-concepts, beliefs, and economic and cultural idiosyncrasies. 
After all, it is the human prerogative to choose whether to use the technology and to 
decide how to use it. Additionally, economic access constraints and unequal control 
of the Internet (e.g., in less democratic countries such as Saudi Arabia or China) 
may undermine the “Technologies of Freedom” conception (Pool 1983). 

While being recognized as bringing forth the need to inform about everything 
with transparency and at the right moment, the Internet primarily contributes to the 
availability of a number of extended horizontal channels of communication and an 
immense volume of information, which can be turned into knowledge and lead to 
enhanced freedom of choice, consequently transforming informed consumers into 
more demanding patrons. Nevertheless, and as noted by James Curran, the Internet 
did not give birth to a new economy or to a new kind of politics. The advantaged 
(large companies and political elites) tend to be the most active, and the imbalance 
is reproduced in online activism (Curran et al. 2012, pp. 13-14). 

As a communication technology, the Internet has also been used in political 
campaigns to spread messages and contribute to inform and engage voters. How- 
ever, “the use of digital network technologies to shape public policy is generally 
met with incredulity by most politicians, public servants, and citizens” (Chadwick 
2009, p. 12). Public interest in politics can be limited (political disaffection) and the 
online realm can be envisaged as a place to “have fun” and “to pass the time” 
(Curran et al. 2012, p. 14). 

The relation between Web and Politics has been studied by several authors, to 
name a few: Wilhelm (2000), Norris (2001), Bennett and Entman (2001), Lax 
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(2004), Shane (2004), Hindman (2007), Dahlgren (2007, 2009, 2013), Mossberger 
et al. (2008), Coleman and Blunder (2009) who tried to state the importance and 
limitations of these instruments to deepen the relation between citizens and political 
actors. 

The main concerns of the researchers were citizens’ information, their partici- 
pation and engagement in political life and debate, and the communication between 
political actors and citizens. While in early researches, some optimism could be 
found and the Web was presented as a tool that would motivate and deepen the 
relationship between citizens and politicians, later ones focused attention upon the 
loss of control over information, the lack of citizens’ interest in general politics, and 
the remaining inequalities of access (to Web and to political information). 

Nevertheless, and according to Phillips and Young (2009), success in politics is 
now highly influenced by the online activities of political institutions. On this 
platform, they can exchange views on the latest political developments or hot 
topics, inviting the public and citizens to comment and adhere to their political 
programs (Phillips and Young 2009, p. 88). As a potential way of escaping the “top- 
down” politics of mass democracy in which political parties make policies with 
low-level participation or citizens’ involvement, the Web provides means for high 
differentiation of political information and ideas and (at least) theoretical possibil- 
ities of participation and high level of involvement in negotiations and feedback 
between leaders and followers. However, a significant limitation to this online 
involvement is the lack of interest of the electors (Lax 2004, p. 226). Even if they 
have access to Internet, that does not mean that they will spend time engaging in 
political debate, because most people simply do not bother. 

As a whole, it is our belief that the Internet has not fundamentally changed the 
nature of political action (Hindman 2008). It only provides tools that empower 
people to have a more direct, constant, and personal participation in the formal 
political process — if they want to. Besides, as Nielsen (2010) also realized, “mun- 
dane Internet tools” (such as Facebook , Twitter , and e-mail) are more deeply 
integrated into mobilizing practices in political campaigns than emerging and 
specialized ones, since its ubiquity attests to their importance. 

In the same vein of Web social media and politics, the academia has also been 
paying attention to the use of social media in civic engagement and grassroots 
movements. All over the world, social media have served as platform for spreading 
word for riots organization, agency, and participation, sometimes with large con- 
sequences in the political and social life of countries (e.g., Arab Spring, Occupy 
Wall Street, and Anonymous). Traditional media give voice to these movements, 
but the kick-off steps and their activity are continuous and organized on Web social 
media. Following Curran’s thoughts, “the Internet is a very effective mode of 
communication between activists,” linking them together, facilitating interaction, 
and mobilizing them to a place in a short notice (Curran et al. 2012, pp. 14-15). 

Still, and like in political engagement, inequalities can be pointed regarding 
levels of participation and involvement (Shirky 2008) in social movements. In 
Portugal, for example, Sebastiao and Elias (2012) have realized that young people 
adhere to slacktivism , preferring to press the like button to any other action (share, 
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subscribe, production, offline participation) on Facebook involving civic practices 
(political or social protest, solidarity, online petitioning). 

The interaction between technology and society is complex, and the latter exerts 
a greater influence on the former than the other way around. After all, technology is 
a tool created by man to help him live in society. Consequently, when researching 
Web social media, the cultural and the human are elements that cannot be 
undermined. 

It is undeniable, though, that the Internet, and particularly, Web social media, 
have energized and strengthened activism, allowing activists to group together by 
providing channels of communication and tools for quick exchange of ideas, group 
creation, and protest assemblies arrangements. Moreover, this is catching conven- 
tional media’s, academia’s, and politicians’ attention: but does the technology 
strengthen it enough to secure real change in democracy? 

Social Media in Politics intends to shed light on this question presenting 
chapters with original research about the use of social media in political campaigns, 
electoral marketing, riots, and social revolution. By giving voice to research cases 
from Belgium, Czech Republic, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Romania, 
Slovenia, South Africa, Turkey, and the USA, it presents a significant contribution 
for a global understanding of how cultural settings and the human factor influence 
the use of technology in political and civic domains. 

With this purpose in mind, the book is structured into three parts. The first part is 
an introductory one that explores some issues regarding the politics and social 
media connection, as well as some methodological models. Andrea Calderaro, from 
the European University Institute, sustains that contextual factors must be taken 
into consideration in explaining the unequal use of the Internet in politics. His study 
focuses on the unequal presence of political parties online across the political 
systems of 190 countries. In the second chapter, Leocadia Diaz Romero (University 
of Murcia) introduces contemporary social movements and their Web use in their 
activities, especially the importance of the Web in civic engagement. This chapter 
also explores the possible creation of a global civic society and the complementary 
use of traditional and new media for activism. 

The characterization and theoretical approach to social movements are devel- 
oped in the third chapter, with examples from nine countries provided by Amaro La 
Rosa, from the Universidad Femenina del Sagrado Corazon (Lima). 

In Chap. 4, Bogdan Patru{ and Ioan-Lucian Popa explain the use of graph theory 
for political discourse analysis with the assistance of the Political Analyst software. 
This technique is particularly helpful if we consider the importance of political 
speech and its effect in public engagement and political interest. The identification 
of shared and distinct values in political discourse may be crucial to understand the 
influence of politics in one’s life. 

The first part ends with a chapter about the use of Twitter in the Italian political 
election of 2013. Guido Di Fraia and Maria Carlotta Missaglia (Universita IULM, 
Milano) have tried to understand the concrete use of the new media and how 
politicians actually manage them by analyzing a sample of 41 Italian politicians 
from the main electoral lists. 
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The second part presents how social media can be used in electoral marketing at 
three levels: local elections, general/parliamentary elections, and presidential elec- 
tions. This is the most extensive part of this volume due to the need to empathize 
differences from cultures and countries, such as Belgium (Evelien D’heer, Ghent 
University), Indonesia (Nyarwi Ahmad, Bournemouth University and Universitas 
Gadjah Mada Yogyakarta & Ioan-Lucian Popa, Vasile Alecsandri University of 
Bacau, Romania), Italy (Francesca Musiani, Georgetown University and MINES 
ParisTech), Slovenia (Tomaz Dezelan, Igor Vobic, and Alem Maksuti, University 
of Ljubljana), Turkey (Giinseli Bayraktutan, Mutlu Binark, Tugrul Qomu, Burak 
Dogu, Gozde Dslamoglu, and Asli Telli Aydemir), the USA (Porismita Borah, 
Washington State University), the Czech Republic (Vaclav Stetka, Alena Mackova 
and Marta Fialova), and Romania (Monica Patru{, Vasile Alecsandri University of 
Bacau), and also to understand if there are variances in the use of social media at 
local and national political levels. The political institutions may have common- 
ground principles, but their organization and actors, and their proximity with voters, 
are determinant to the ways in which social media are used, and the studies 
presented in this part are critical for the understanding of Twitter and Facebook 
usage differences and obstacles. 

Finally, the third part debates the use of social media in mobilizing people for 
riots and revolutions. Examples from Egypt (Joanna Kulesza, University of Lodz), 
Turkey (Kamil Demirhan, Hacettepe University), South Africa (Admire Mare, 
Rhodes University), Israel (David Levin and Sigal Barak-Brandes, Media School, 
The College of Management), and India (Dr. Swati Bute, AMITY University) are 
presented and analyzed. In spite of the focus on social media use in civic partici- 
pation, studies in this part also emphasize ethical concerns, censorship, and human 
rights violations. Thus, in the final chapter, David Mathew (University of Bedford- 
shire) presents social media as cyber tools and virtual weapons focusing the 
similarities of the effects of psychoanalysis and the more insidious traits of social 
media use in politics and activism. 

Lisbon, Portugal Sonia Pedro Sebastiao 
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Preface 



The book will try to answer questions such as the following: 

• Is there a relation between social media and politics? 

• How can politicians use social media for their electoral marketing? 

• How can social networks be used in order to mobilize people for riots or for a social revolution 

in a country? 

Thus, the book is structured into three parts. The first part is an introductory one, 
where some issues regarding the politics and social media connection are dealt 
with. An example of an Italian political election is considered. Another chapter 
deals with the use of graph theory techniques to develop software and tools for 
politicians in order to improve their online campaigns. 

Part II presents how social media can be used in electoral marketing. This part is 
structured into three parts that correspond to the level of the elections: local 
elections, general/parliamentary elections, and presidential elections. 

In fact, these chapters will discuss how Twitter, Facebook, or blogging can be 
used in electoral campaigns. 

For example, a chapter will focus on the use of Twitter during the 2012 local 
elections in Belgium. Another chapter deals with the use of social media in 
Indonesia, with a case study concerning the 2012 gubernatorial elections of the 
Special Region of Jakarta. 

The examples of social media used in general elections are from Italy (2013), 
Slovenia (2011), and Turkey (2011). For example, the participation and success of 
Movimento 5 Stelle in the 2013 Italian parliamentary elections is presented. 

The last section of Part II presents different aspects of social media usage in 
presidential elections. Two chapters discuss Facebook use in the 2012 United States 
presidential campaign, and another chapter details the use of social media as a 
means for a virtual referendum. 

Part III debates the usage of Twitter and other Web 2.0 tools in mobilizing 
people for different riots or revolutions: a chapter is about the recent riots in 
Istanbul and other chapter talks about different protests in South Africa and other 
countries in the region. 




One chapter in this part focuses on social media censorship vs. state responsi- 
bility for human rights violations, with a case study on Egypt. 

Another chapter presents Gabriel Tarde’s model and online protests in the eyes 
of Jewish-Israeli teenage girls. The last chapter presents the role of social media in 
four cases of mobilization via social media in India. 

The book is addressed to Ph.D. candidates, researchers in social media and in 
political science, researchers in applied mathematics, politicians, candidates for 
local elections, and specialists in political marketing. 



Bacau, Romania 



Monica Patru{ 
Bogdan Patru{ 
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The Political Power of Social Media 




Chapter 1 

Internet Politics Beyond the Digital Divide 

A Comparative Perspective on Political Parties Online 
Across Political Systems 

Andrea Calderaro 



Abstract The Digital Divide has been considered key to understanding the relation 
between Internet and politics. However, today the use of the Internet is following a 
normalization trend and new country contextual factors must be taken into consid- 
eration in explaining the unequal use of the Internet in politics. This study focuses 
on the unequal presence of political parties online across political systems. By 
combining multiple sources, this study explores the relation between the unequal 
online presence of political parties in 190 countries, and country-contextual factors, 
including level of Digital Divide, and economic and democratic indicators. Here, 
the empirical findings resize the relation of causality between the Digital Divide 
and the use of the Internet for politics. They highlight that democratic status, among 
various other country-contextual specificities, is the strongest contextual factor in 
determining the unequal use of the Internet in politics for political parties. 

Keywords Internet and international politics • Digital divide • Democracy 
• Comparativism in internet studies • Political systems 



1.1 Introduction 

Since the advent of the Internet, great attention has been paid on how political 
parties would benefit from being present on the Internet. Gibson and Ward (2009) 
identify three main lines of research in the field: first, the intra-party arena, referring 
to the use of the Internet by political parties to facilitate communication amongst its 
members; second, the inter-party arena, referring to how political parties use the 
Internet to compete with each other in campaigning; and third, the systemic-arena, 
referring to how political parties reorganise themselves so as to seize the new 
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opportunities offered by the Internet. However, research in the field neglects a 
comparative analysis of the use of the Internet from political parties across coun- 
tries and political systems. This was justified by global inequalities in using the 
internet. However, the fact that today the Internet is far more used, allows us to 
extend our analysis and attempt a worldwide comparative analysis. 

Here, I address this issue by first exploring the worldwide distribution of 
political parties on the World Wide Web. Second, I explore whether their unequal 
distribution may be explained by the Digital Divide and by other local conditions, 
such as the democratic and economic status of each country. 



1.2 Virtual Political Parties 



Scholars have paid attention to how the Internet might facilitate better communi- 
cation between politicians and citizens. In contrast with this expectation however, 
research has noted that Internet remains mainly used as a one-way flow of infor- 
mation: from politicians to the public (Johson 2003; Levin 2003; Ward et al. 2003). 
In this way, the Internet has been employed just like a traditional media (Castells 
and Sey 2004). Coleman (2005) has also questioned the quality of the information, 
arguing that in some cases while it may be good quality it is not easily accessible. 
Scholars also argued that the Internet would have a positive impact on mobilizing 
voters, though we are yet to have empirical evidence on this (Castells and Sey 
2004). Ward et al. (2003) point out that in the UK only 38 % of political party web 
sites offer visitors the opportunity to become members online. In the opinion of 
other scholars, politicians do not make the most of the Internet to interact with 
citizens (Ward et al. 2003; Levin 2003). Ward et al. (2003) highlight that less than a 
third of UK political parties websites allow interactions. Even when politicians try 
to interact with citizens by opening forums, the experiments are questionable (Ward 
et al. 2003). 

All this initial research in the field brought us to conclude that the general 
enthusiasm on the Internet as a useful tool for politicians, political parties and 
political campaigns, has not yet been founded with evidence of more inclusive and 
participatory politics. So far, research concludes that the websites of official 
political parties have not provided the opportunities expected of the Internet. 

At the same time, today, more recent research on other aspects of the Internet 
provides host of counter arguments. The advent of the Web 2.0, for instance, has 
been lauded as a great opportunity to energize political participation by enabling 
easy interaction between political parties and voters. This is also confirmed in those 
cases when websites provide political opportunities, such as those designed with 
social network tools. Evidence can be found in the case of the last American 
Presidential election. By framing the concept of “cyber party”, Margetts (2006) 
explores how ICTs offer the opportunity to expand political parties at the grass 
roots level. Thanks to Web 2.0 tools, political parties may encourage the direct 
involvement of people in their activities, such as in contributing to parties’ 
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campaigns with money, signing petitions, or even participating in consultations on 
policy issues. 

To summarize, Chadwick (2006) singles out three key-points of the debate about 
how the use of the Internet may influence the political party landscape: 

Internet increases (1) party competition. Marginalized new parties and non-party 
political movements may benefit from the Internet to raise their visibility. In many 
cases, minor political groups suffer from being small. With the Internet as a cheap 
medium, as well as more accessible than other communication technologies, they 
can compete with richer parties at a similar level of visibility. The Internet allows 
minor political parties to reach potential supporters similarly to main parties. The 
effect of this situation is an increase of pluralism, enabling citizens to better identify 
with specific claims motivating their political engagement. This may have the 
consequence of increasing voter turnout. Older media, such as the printed press 
and the television, still have great power in providing information and making 
advertising campaigns. However, their form of communication is not as rich and 
fragmented, as is that of the Internet. The Internet allows the spreading of larger 
amounts of information permitting people to examine political issues according to 
their own interest and needs. They are better able to form their own opinions, and 
thus are more likely to take part in political debates. The democratization of the 
Internet for making and receiving information is more likely to have an impact in a 
general framework of democracy. 

Still according to Chadwick (2006), the Internet may also (2) diffuse power 
among citizens, increasing grassroots control over political leaders and candidates. 
The network structure of the Internet facilitates continued relations between can- 
didates and their supporters who have then more power in controlling their leaders. 
This interaction can help politicians refine their political programs responding to 
the demands and expectations of supporters expressed with the Internet. At the 
same time, parties are able to coordinate their supporters more easily and quickly to 
mobilize them for instance in key moments of campaigning and fundraising. This is 
more likely to motivate people to be politically engaged and support their candi- 
dates more actively. 

In spite of these new trends, Chadwick (2006) identifies the third key-point, also 
summarized by Morris (1999) in his normalization thesis, and defined by a few 
others (Davis 1999; Margolis and Resnick 2000; Resnick 1998), as (3) institutional 
adaptations. This argues that, in shifting the form of doing politics to the Internet, 
political institutions regulate the Internet’s innovative potentials by reproducing the 
same trends as in off-line politics. While during the 1990s the Internet was the space 
hosting a proliferation of political websites whose visibility was not linked to the 
wealth of politics, today conditions have changed. Larger political parties and their 
candidates are now able to make their Internet communication techniques more 
effective. More incisive websites and talented staff are likely to work for the 
wealthiest political parties. They will also have better resources to increase their 
ability to converge media strategies, integrating television and Internet campaigns 
into one online and off-line form of communication. Party competition risks being 
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weakened by this, where the Internet is reduced to merely another space in which 
the already existing political inequalities in off-line politics are perpetuated. 

Beyond party competition and the electoral landscape, parties also use the 
Internet for internal purposes. Analysis in this regard focuses mainly on how the 
Internet facilitates communication and coordination among local branches and 
headquarters, and in-groups. Scholars interested in the use of the Internet by 
political parties started their earliest research focusing on the use of the Internet 
for internal purposes. Smith and Webster had already highlighted in 1995 that the 
three main UK political parties were using ICTs to develop their internal commu- 
nication since the early 1980s (Smith and Webster 1995). Ward et al. (2003) also 
confirmed this scenario in a later research on the UK party landscape. However, 
despite this early interest in the topic, scholars developed a limited scope of 
research. Empirical findings confirm that political parties use the Internet to 
develop internal communication with emails and the WWW. But, scholars also 
argue that this use is limited. Critics point out that the Internet has been used mainly 
to facilitate coordination among elites, rather than connection with members 
(Gibson and Ward 2009). According to Gibson and Ward (2009), we may expect 
that the spreading of Web 2.0 tools may change this scenario, though further 
research needs to be conducted to test this. 

Today, it is still difficult to conclude that politicians and political parties make 
the most of the Internet. It is also difficult to generalize findings on how political 
parties use the Internet. The use of the Internet is fragmented and we are still 
experimenting how to include the Internet in political processes. In some cases, the 
Internet changes faster than our capacity to provide empirical findings on its effects. 
However, in the framework of the network society, the question is not only how 
political parties use the Internet, but rather whether they do at all. Given that using 
the Internet for campaigning is increasingly common especially in Western liberal 
democracies, political parties that are not on the WWW risk being excluded from 
political competition. In other words, the Internet could improve pluralistic com- 
petition if those parties with less resource could learn to use the Internet as 
effectively as their more well-off counterparts. The opposite scenario, of not 
being online, could be fatal to these poorer parties. Hence, a digital political parties 
divide, at least in Western liberal democracies, could have a serious impact on the 
wealth of party competition. 

The question that now remains open here is: what can explain the unequal 
presences of political parties online worldwide? Is the Digital Divide determinant 
to describe the use of the Internet by political parties? In the relation between 
Internet and politics, how does the political scenario influence the unequal use of 
the Internet? 

Here, I address these questions by, first, mapping the worldwide distribution of 
political parties online. Second, I explore the reasons for their unequal presence on 
the Internet. 
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1.3 Mapping Political Parties Online 

So far, most of research on the presence of political parties on the WWW has been 
focused on the national level. Attention has been paid to the use of the WWW by 
political parties in the USA (Druckman et al. 2009), and, in Europe such as, for 
instance, in the UK (Gibson et al. 2005), and in Italy (Vaccari 2008). However, 
research in this field lacks a cross-national perspective of analysis. As I said earlier, 
we rely on only a few examples in the literature. With this study, I explore the 
distribution of political parties on the Internet from a worldwide perspective. I 
compare the presence of political parties online from 190 countries. I then contex- 
tualize the use by political parties of the WWW, by relating their presence online 
with the level of Digital Divide, economic and political factors. 

In most cases, analysis at the national level explores whether and how political 
parties are online, by investigating the instruments that political parties include on 
their web pages. From a comparative perspective of analysis, Howard’s (2010) 
study is pioneering in exploring the quality and the purpose of political parties’ 
websites across Islamic countries. However, the study that I conduct here includes 
more than 3,000 political parties from 190 countries worldwide. The great size of 
these comparative data does not allow us to enrich this exploration with data on the 
quality and the efficiency of websites. Future research should address qualitatively 
the global characteristics of websites. In this study, we are however interested in 
exploring the unequal presence of political parties online and its causes. 



1.3.1 European Political Parties on the WWW 



One of the first comparative studies on political parties online was run at the 
European level by Trechsel et al. (2003). Here, authors compared the presence of 
parliaments and political parties online across all 25 European member countries. 
The authors included in their analysis only those political parties that had more than 
3 % of seats at the election of the European Parliament in 1999. The report explored 
a total of 144 political parties. 

Given that political parties included in the analysis gained a relevant amount of 
seats in the parliament, all political parties explored in the report were relevant in 
their countries of origin. The report does not focus then on whether political parties 
are online. Rather, the research question was clustered around how political parties 
use their websites. In order to address this investigation, the authors created an 
index aggregating six evaluating indicators: information provision, bilateral inter- 
activity, multilateral activity, user-friendliness, presence of networking tools, and 
political parties’ mobilisation potential. 

Empirical findings highlighted a significant variation of the use of websites from 
political parties across European countries. However, in most of the European 
countries, political parties did not use forms or other tools to interact with website 
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visitors. Trechsel et al. (2003) concluded that political parties used websites mainly 
to circulate information about their activities and claims, as a mono -directional 
channel of communication. The authors also explored the causes of the variation in 
use of the Internet. Empirical findings led authors to reject the hypothesis that the 
Digital Divide and economic factors are determinant. Neither the nature of the party 
system and the colour of political parties affect the quality of websites. The report 
found no relations of causality to explain the variation in the use of the WWW by 
political parties across European countries. However, the analysis is updated to 
2003 and refers to European countries with very similar political systems. We must 
expect that a different scenario rise by extending our analysis to the global level. 
This will allow us to compare political parties across different political systems and 
checking whether and how political parties behaviour online differ accordingly. 



1.3.2 Worldwide Perspective of Political Parties on the WWW 

Norris (2001) conducted one of the first analyses on political parties online from a 
worldwide perspective. By using data updated to June 2000, the author highlighted 
that North America was the continent with the highest amount of political parties 
online. These were about 41 parties per country. The United States was the country 
with most political parties online (67 parties online). In Western European coun- 
tries, an average of 24 political parties were online. In South America, the Middle 
East, and Africa, less than 5 political parties had a website. By comparing these data 
with those referring to the unequal distribution of internet users, Norris (2001) 
highlighted that the distribution of political parties online by countries is similar to 
the map of the Digital Divide. Political parties were more online in countries with a 
low level of Digital Divide. However, even if it appeared that the unequal distri- 
bution of political parties on the WWW followed the same worldwide inequalities 
in accessing the Internet, Norris (2001) also noted that there were too many 
exceptional cases providing a different picture. Further explanations were then 
required. By comparing the trend of the distribution of political parties online 
with other data, she confirmed that the Digital Divide was the strongest predictor 
to explain the unequal distribution of political parties online, though the economic 
and democratic status of each country also played a role in this regard. Political 
parties were 18 times more likely to have a website in richer countries than in 
poorer ones, and they were six times more likely to be online in countries with 
established democracies than in autocratic regimes. 1 Norris (2001) concluded that 
established democracies were more likely to have political parties online. In 
autocratic countries, where the political landscape is characterized by a one-party 



Morris defines democratic and autocratic regimes according to the level of democratization 
measured by the Freedom House Rate (1999). 
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regime, party competition is restricted and hence the proliferation of political 
parties online seriously hampered. 

Norris’s analysis (2001) refers to a scenario quite different from today’s sce- 
nario. Ten years ago, the Internet was a new tool in most of the countries world- 
wide. The Digital Divide was at its first stages of normalization, and its size was 
determinant for the use of the Internet in all fields, including its use in the political 
domain. Conclusions provided by Norris (2001) about the impact of the Digital 
Divide on the distribution of political parties online matched with the arguments 
largely debated in this field at the time. These argue that the Digital Divide is the 
most determinant obstacle to influence politics via the Internet. However, here I 
criticize this conclusion, arguing that given the new scenario in which the Internet is 
more accessible, we have to look at other explanations. According to updated data 
(Internet World Stats 2011), today the size of the Digital Divide has changed. By 
following a normalization trend, the Digital Divide in terms of distribution of 
internet users is narrower compared to that of 10 years ago. Despite the continued 
serious concentration of owners of Internet domain names in a few countries, it has 
become easier to open a website today, thanks to the rapid spread of know-how. I 
then expect that the Digital Divide plays a minor role in explaining the unequal 
distribution of political parties online pictured below. Rather, I argue that the 
unequal distribution of parties online is determined by other national factors. In 
the domain of politics, I argue that political factors play a more relevant explanatory 
role. I expect that the distribution of political parties online is determined more by 
the democratic status of countries, rather than the Digital Divide and economic 
factors. 

In order to test this expectation, I first map the worldwide distribution of political 
parties online today. I then explore how this data is understood in relation to the 
Digital Divide, and to the political and economic status of each country. 



1.4 The Study 

1.4.1 Methodological Framework 

1.4.1.1 Digital Political Parties 

The World Internet Access Report (WIA Report) 2 provides data on the unequal 
distribution of political parties on the WWW. In this study, I use data from 2008. 
The WIA Report’s research team uses the CIA World Fact Book to collect the list of 
political parties from each country. The WIA Report then crosschecks the list with 
information available on Wikipedia. In order to discover how many of these 



2 http://www.wiareport.org. 
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political parties are online, the WIA Report uses the search engine Google. By 
combining these sources, the WIA report’s research team checks the presence of 
each political party on the WWW. 

WIA Report’s research team includes in its dataset political parties that propose 
candidates for elections. It also defines “joke parties” as political parties that do not 
take part in elections. However, in the case of countries where political parties are 
illegal, the WIA Report also includes political parties without a proper party 
institution in the data set, referred to as “joke parties”. 3 In countries with autocratic 
regimes, “joke parties” are then included in the dataset. The WIA Report’s research 
team points out that in countries with weak democracy, party competition is also 
weak. “Joke parties” may then play an important role of expressing dissidence, 
thereby participating in the political debate of the country (Howard 2010). 

Data are also categorized according to the “development status” of the country. 
In the WIA report, each country is labelled as “developed” or “developing” 
according to the categorization made by the CIA World Fact Book, which includes 
market-oriented economies of states members of the Organization for the Economic 
and Commerce Development (OECD). Just like for the United Nations Statistical 
Office, the designations “developed” and “developing” are intended here purely for 
“statistical convenience” 4 and do not express a “judgement about the stage reached 
by a particular country or area in the development process”. 5 



1.4.1.2 Explaining the Causes 

Once the unequal distribution of political parties on the WWW worldwide has been 
explored, I investigate the causes of this unequal distribution by running a multi- 
variate regression. The ratio between online and offline political parties is the 
dependent variable here. I use as independent variables: the Digital Divide indicator 
(Internet Users), the economic status (PPP GDP xCapita), and the democratic 
indicator (Polity IV). By running a multivariate regression of Political Parties on 
the WWW on Internet Users, Democracy, and Economy, I then explore how these 
country contextual specificities determine the presence of political parties online. 



1.4.1.3 Digital Divide 

Before measuring the Digital Divide in reference to the distribution of internet 
users, we must first clarify what an internet user is. There is no agreement on this 
point. Various agencies have their own definitions. The International Telecommu- 



3 www.wiareport.org/index.php/57/political-parties-online-in-the-muslim-world. 

4 unstats.un.org/unsd/methods/m49/m49.htm. 

5 Ibidem. 



